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meant another day lost, then another and another,
in the usual way. Obtaining a fresh canoe from a
settler, we continued, but the same thing happened
again.
Two more days were lost, but we eventually got
away again with all possible speed. It was now all-
important to reach Napo Town as soon as possible,
for the "influence" was evidently creeping up and
eventually would reach that place. I had to get
there first, and I forced the Indians ahead.
I say "forced," but this is not the correct term,
for it is beyond the bounds of human possibility to
"force" an Indian to do or not to do anything. No
race on earth has so completely mastered the art of
passive resistance as the South American Indian,
Nothing can hurry them when they do not want
to be hurried; nothing can match them in nervous
energy once they make up their minds to proceed
elsewhere. This gives one a feeling of great help-
lessness when undertaking something in the jungle
with which they are not in accord.
"Can he handle Indians ?" is one of the first ques-
tions asked of a white man applying for a job, and
is a very important one.
To those unacquainted with the subject, the
approved method of handling Indians may seem
harsh. But it must be remembered that as a rule the
Indian is totally lacking in what we ourselves call
ambition. Materials for his house and sufficient
food to support him and his family can be produced